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ABSTRACT 

A study was designed to identify and codify 
behavioral trends in the composing process of early writers* 
narrative attempts in literate environment instructional settings. 
The study also examined regressive patterns within behavioral 
responses to determine how development in one area of the writing 
task influenced the development in other areas. Subjects, 18 
kindergarten, first^ and second-grade students from three elementary 
classrooms in an integrated, urban public school, were interviewed 
weekly using structured interview procedures similar to techniques 
used by the teachers in the participating classrooms being studied. 
Data also included the students* actual writing products, 
transcriptions of students* rereadings and discussion of those 
products, and field notes. Results indicated: (l) a relatxonship 
between self-selection of task and emergent writing development; (2) 
an interactive relationship between instruction and assessment; and 
(3) the focus ing/ ref ocusing efforts of individual subjects is 
critical to understanding individual progressive tracks in writing. 
Findings suggest that: assessment of writing should not be removed 
from the context in which it was developed; assessment as it pertains 
to emergent writing needs to be redefined; and the 

f ecus ing/ref ocusing phenomenon needs to be explored further. (Three 
tables and three figures of data are included. Contains 19 
references. (RS) 
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Patt«rnt of DAvsiopment In Narrativ* Storlos of Emergent Writers- 
implications for Assessment 

Research generated during the last fifteen years in the area of literacy development has 
influenced a paradigm shift in the theoretical framework for describing how young children leam to 
read and write. This emergent literacy framework (Teaie & Sulzby, 1986, 1989 and others), 
suggests that Pteracy learning is a developmental process that emerges in young children as they 
have multiple opportunities to interact with print through contextually-significant experiences. 

In the area of writing development, this process has been well-documented and has 
resulted in changes in instmctional approaches to support and enhance children's growth in 
composing (Clay, 1975; Gentry, 1981; Strickland. 1989; Sulzby, 1990a). 

While Significant strides have been made in describing emergent writing development, 
attempts to assess this development have been extremely difficult. Researchers havr 
independently identified emergent behaviors within certain features of the composing task and/or 
have devetoped checkLJs or scales to reflect these behaviors (Clay. 1975; Genishi & Dyson, 1984; 
Heald-Taylor, 198b; Subby. 1990a. 1990b: and others), but there has not yet been devetoped a 
rating technique that documents the relationships among these features and their mutual influences 
on writing development. Additionally, there has not been developed a method for aggregating 
behavioral trends. 

A persistent problem in attempts to examine relationships among features and aggregate 
behavioral trends has been the consistent rale of variability observed in the performance of 
individual writers. Discoveries about the relationships between children's development in different 
feature areas of the composing task (Dyson. 1985: Sulzby. I990a). their behaviors and intentions 
while in the act of writing (Blazer. 1986; Sulzby). and the contexts in which writing is generated (Farr. 
1984; Gundlach. 1989; and others), have generally been regarded as influential factors in 
accounting for this variability. Such variability has refuted theoretical claims that wouW attempt to 
identify stage-like behaviors in writing development, making the task of assessing growth 
problematic. 
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The observation that emergent writers do not move in a clearly defined hierarchy of ordered 
stages, but negotiate between and among a "repertoire of understandings (Sul2by.1990a p.85). 
has further suggested that even with contextual features such as setting and mode of discourse 
being constant, the choice and focus by a child on a particular feature relatad to the writing tas c may 
mask her understanding of another concept, or may even produce a regression in a recently-learned 
behavior (Clay. 1975; Sulzby). Bamhart and Sulzby (1986) have documented evidence of recumng 
disparity between written products of children and their rereadings of those products, with 
regression appearing in the product as complexity of the intended compositioal message increased. 
Such findings caution researchers to review less conventional forms of writing with a critical eye. and 
to consider both compositional products and compositional intentions in determining levels of 
conceptual development. 

This research study attempted to control certain environmental and contextual aspects such 
as mode of discourse, setting and expectation so that multiple tasks being negotiated in the act of 
writing could be examined separately, perhaps providing insights into any relationships between 
and among these tasks and variability. 

Specifically, this study attempted to identify and codify behavioral trends in the composing 
processes of early writers" narrative attempts in literate environment instmctional settings. First, it 
attempted to analyze relationships between compositional products and compositional intentions 
of emergent writers within three feature task areas of narrative story: quality of composition, 
conventions of print and language level. Ranges of behaviors in on-going story attempts were 
examined, as well as changes in behavioral responses over time. Second, it attempted to 
examined regressive patterns within behavioral responses to determine how development in one 
feature area of the writing task influenced development in other areas. 

Research Design 

The research methodology employed was descriptive and exploratory in nature, utilizing 
inductive and deductive elements of recursive qualitative analysis. This design was selected so as 
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to attempt to provide a systematic approach to examining all aspects of emergent writers' narrative 
stories, as constructs were generated and relationships established among them. It was also 
selected to build on the work of Clay (1975). Dyson (1984. 1985), Sulzby (1985. 1988. 1990a). and 
others who have established frameworks and inventories related to som? of the aspects of 
emergent writing behaviors. By comparing and refinitig existing classification schemes in the 
process of identifying and establishing new categories, this design attempted to increase the 
probability of achieving external validity of constmcts developed. 

Integration of qualitative procedures described by Goetz and LeCorripte (1984) was utiUzed 
to analyze and interpret data. A constant comparative method of analysis was initially employed to 
create comprehensive taxonomies for each area of analysis being studied, and to provide the basis 
from which data could later be reduced to categorical data. As content of data was analyzed, 
altowances for new categories or reorganizations were made. Ttien typology prtjcedures were used 
to group taxonomies and categories, and to identify core properties. As categories of behavior 
were defined, enumerative strategies were used to code, tally and compare categories for evklence 
of recun-ences. and to provide supportive evidence for existence and vaiididy of behavioral trends. 

To support conditions for achieving internal validity and reliability, an independent examiner 
was utilized to verify and refine categories identified, and to achieve consistency in interpreting and 
rating individual entries within the classification scheme. 

Setting 

The subjects being studied included eighteen primary age students in grades Kindergarten, 
first and second, selected from three elementary classrooms in an integrated, urban public school, 
having the following characteristics: heterogeneous grouping of students, socio-economic 
diversity, and instructional settings reflective of literate environments. Class sizes of this 
Kindergarten, first and second-grade population were 30. 31. and 33, respectively. 

Factors in determining the setting included the diversity of the population of the participating 
classrooms and the level of expertise and consistency in approach of the respective teachers. 
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As part of a desegregated school, these classrooms had racial and ethnic diversity. The 
proximity of the school to both a low-Income housing project and to two universities attracted a 
student population with cultural and economic diversity as well. Additionally, stjdents were g;..uped 
. heterogeneousfy. with range of prior educational experiences of children Including pre-school. day- 
care and entry to Kindergarten directly from the home. It was anticipated that the diversity of this 
setting would provide a fuller range of composing behaviors than a less diverse setting. This setting 
might also allow for greater generallzabillty to iess-heterogeneous populations. 

Teachers in these classrooms were experienced elementary educators, and all currently 
held Views about literacy learning reflective of an emergent literacy perspective. For example, each 
had a daily-scheduled writing time block that included self-selected writing and sharing of individual 
Writing pieces through a conferencing fomiat. and each made available the opportunity for self 
-selected writing during a choice-time activity. Each teacher also provided regular opportunities for 
students to wnte for a variety of purposes and audiences and in a variety of content areas. All 
supported and encouraged student experimentation with written language, accepting al' forms of 
Writing, including scribble, pictures and invented spellings. Each teacher additionally kept 
cumulative portfolios of individual students' work. 

Subjects 

A Criterion sample of subjects (N-18). repi .sentative of the student population In each of 
three classrooms, including a Kindergarten, first and second grade, was selected to participate in the 
study. 

Several factors were used to determine sample size: the research procedures being 
utilized in the collection of data, the frequency and amount of data to be collected, and the methods 
for analyzing the data (Yin. 1984). Inclusion of these factors assisted in providing the richness of 
data critical in attempting to construct an accurate portrait of individual children's composing 
development over time and in comparing these individual portraits for evidence of developmental 
trends. 
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In order to assure selection of a sample representative of the range of grades being studied, 
al! children in the three participating classrooms were interviewed. Criteria for sample selection 
included grade level, gender, and level of understanding about writing and the printed code. 

During the interviews, children were asked to respond to a series of stmctured questions 
that sought to identify their general attitudes about writing, their understanding about the 
permanence of writing, their understanding of the conventional code and their knowledge of 
revision. ChiUren v/ere also asked to select and reread two pieces of writing generated during the 
two week period prior to the interview. Analysis of writing samples sought to identify individual 
students* levels of understanding of narrative story composition and their ability to apply this 
understanding to ine printed code. 

Teachers of the three classroom populations were additionally asked to rank their students 
along a continum of high, average, and k)w, regarding overall level of urxlerstanding about writing 
and the printed code. 

Data generated from interview responses and teacher rankings were used tc create a range 
of scores at each grade level from low to high. From this ranking process, three sub-groups were 
formed in each classroom. Two students (one boy and one giri) were then identified from each sub- 
group of high, average, and tow, who represented the mode score for that group. Mode scores 
were selected so as to avoid extreme scores at either end of the continuum. 

The distribution of subjects in the three participating classrooms is illustrated in Table 1 . 

Data Collection 

Data were collected weekly for a total of twenty five weeks for each of the subjects in the 
criterion sample, during individual interview conferences conducted during regularly-scheduled 
writing periods. 

During the interviews, subjects were asked to reread stories they had written during that 
week and to discuss their accompanying illustrations. The interview protocol used in the data 
collection process as well as the interview setting were designed to simulate the conferencing 
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techniques used by the teachers in the participating classrooms being studied. This complementary 
method of data collection was developed to increase the probability of achieving external validity and 
to preserve the social context of the study (Goetz & LeCompte. 1984). 

Data collected for analysis included actual writing products generated by primary grade 
writers, audio-recordings and transcriptions of writers' rereadings and discussion of those products, 
transcription of responses to interview questions posed by the researcher, the recording of 
behaviors obsen/ed during the rereading act, and field notes of behaviors of writers during the 
rereading interview. 

A total of 450 pieces of wnting, accompanying illustrations, and audio-recordings of 
interviews were collected, duplicated and transcribed during this time period :25 samples per 
student). Additionally, at four intervals during the data collection period, each student was asked to 
read for a second time, a selected piece generated six weeks prior to that inten^al. This was done so 
as to establish the level of consistency of rereading over time and to compare product/intentions 
responses. 

Triangulation of data from these multiple sources was incorporated so as to provide a 
comprehensive view of emergent writing behaviors that couW be analyzed for trends. 
Data Analysis 

Student narrative story-writings were examined for evidence of patterns of growth and 
regression both in compositional product (as evidenced by analysis over time of products), and in 
compositional intention (as evidenced by analysis of rereading transcripts and obsen/ed rereading 
behaviors). Within the unit of analysis, narrative story writing, this included examination of 
differences in compositional products and compositional intentions as they occurred within three 
feature areas of the composing task: quality of composition, conventions of print and language level. 

Table 2 provides a description of each task analyzed within the three feature task area of 
narrative story. 

For each area of analysis above, both products and intentions of writers for each writing entry 
were examined and compared, so that important insights toward understanding individual levels of 
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conceptualization might be obsen/ed. Each actual compositional entry being analyzed was therefore 
viewed as a combination of product and intention, with composed message equaling the sum of 
both. 

Results and Cftn^^^|fj|^n«^ 

From the analysis of data a range of codlfiable composing behaviors was obsen/ed in writers' 
compositional products and intentions, both in individual entries analyzed weekly throughout the 
study, and in revisited entries selected at four six-week inten/als. Within each area of anatysis, 
recurring patterns were obsen/ed that strongly suggested evidence of developmental trends. 

Recurring patterns were used to develop rating scales reflecting continua of behavtors for 
each area of analysis. Descriptors reflecting levels of development on each scale are detailed in 
Tables. 

Rating scales were then used to analyze, score and record individual subjects' entries so 
that points of variability and regression could be identified. For each chiW. overall trends In each 
feature task were tracked over time, as were trends in overall growth of the three composing areas. 

Evidence from the analysis of data indicated patterns of variabiWy within all subjects across 
the sample. Initially, a level of regression appeared to be related to the complexity of the 
compositional task. For example, if a child's intended text reflected a complex story idea, her written 
text appeared less conventional than a formerly observed written product with a simpler idea. 
However, as variability within feature areas of the composing task over time were observed, highly 
individualized pattems were identified that appeared to link regression to the composing area in 
which a Child Chose to focus her efforts rather than on the complexity of the overall task. 

There appeared to be a relationship between individual focus on one feature of the 
composing task and level of development in other features. Some children chose to concentrate 
on one or two features of the composing task and stayed with them for a long time, often at the 
expense of development in another area. Other children attempted to juggle several areas at once, 
occasionally regressing in one area as they attempted to give greater attention to another area, or as 
they attempted to recover from negotiating a particularly complex task. 
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With regard to individual progress, patterns of development appeared to reflect a shifting 
focus of attention from one aspect of the composing task to another, with refocusing efforts 
resulting in a subsequent regression in other areas. While regression in one area appeared to be 
balanced by progression in another area, subsequent refocusing efforts were observed to result in 
development of sustained higher levels of conceptualization. This was evidenced both in higher 
levels of perfonnance in area of refocusing and in increasing ability to simultaneously negotiate other 
areas of focus. When children focused on one area of development, their sustained efforts over 
time seemed to result in a high degrea of control over that particular area. 

The following profiles of individual patterns of response of selected subjects illustrate this 
progressive/regressive trend. 

Chris, a Kindergarten subject, almost exclusively used pictures to convey his messages, 
often incorporating action and sequences of action in his illustrations. He used reorganized 
combinations of the letters in his name to provide the written text for his stories, representing his 
understanding that writing includes the use of a printed code. As he began to develop a more 
sophisticated understanding of the functions of that printed code, he began to focus on developing 
an invented code that reflected this level of conceptualization. This new focus on spelling and print 
resulted in regression in directionality and spacing behaviors formeriy observed. 

Blayre. a first grade subject, was quite focused in early attempts, on developing colorful, 
detailed drawings and on using print to illustrate these drawings. Written text usually consisted of 
two to three sentence units that labeled or described her pictures. Text was always neatly written 
and spaced, with conventional (or nearly conventional) spellings. As Blayre began to experiment 
with longer, multi-paged stories in which character and plot development became more 
sophisticated, a regression in both spelling and spacing were observed, and pictures became less 
detailed. Eventually, as reconceptualization occurred, spelling and spacing regained their former 
more developed forms, with stories maintaining their richness. Drawings now were less frequent 
and less central to the message of the writing piece. 
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Jonathan, a second grade subject, focused early on. and maintained throughout the year, 
an interest in developing a richly-detailed plot. His entries consistently revolved around an ongoing 
saga of a super hero, unabashedly adapted from tales of his favorite cartoon characters. His focus 
was on creating action-packed, cliff-hanging episodes, with print carrying the major role in conveying 
message. Pictures served as illustrations to highlight particularly powerful scenes or to infer 
Character traits or internal responses to initiating events. His highly focused attention to message 
was paralleled by his lack of attention to spelling devekjpment. resulting in very little progress in this 
area for nrwst of the year. To the independent reader, his invented coding system was difficult to 
decipher, and was certainly more primitive than the codes of his second grade peers. Yet. he couW 
consistently and quite easily reread his own code, often referring the researcher back to a point in 
his last rereading inten^iew where he might begin to assist her in recalling the context for the next 
entry. 

For Jonathan, negotiating this feature of writing was neither important, nor necessary to 
convey his message, intererestingly. as he gained control over ptot negotiation during the latter part 
of the year, his spelling did progress, and maintained this improved status for the duration of the 
study. 

Each of the above examples illustrates overall patterns of growth, regressive behaviors and 
periods of conceptual reorganizations for individual writers over time. In each case, the selection of 
an area of focus by a child determined where growth could be obsen/ed and where regression coukJ 
be predicted for that chiW. 

The following analysis of selected entries of Becky, a Kindergarten student, further 
illustrates this pattern of focusing/shifting focus/refocusing, and it role in the construction of an 
individual chiWs portrait of growth. 

Most of Becky's writing efforts throughout the year were focused on conveying very simple 
story messages with invented forms of print. Her knowledge and understanding of the printed code 
as a permanent form of written expression were evident in her written texts and in her attempts to 
reread them. Her spelling patterns most frequently reflected a form of consonant spelling in which 
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the beginning sounds of words were followed by random letter strings. From time to time, as she 
began to experiment with more sophisticated compositional ideas, her print would regress. While a 
focus on quality of composition, appeared to fluctuate in Beckys ongoing wort., print always 
regained its status for her as a predominant area of focus throughout the year, with spelling and 
speech/print match showing sustained growth. 

Figure 1 illustrates Becky's areas of variability within an entry, dated January 16. Wuh 
attention to conventions of print dominating her effort. In this entry, apparant tow levels of 
perfomiance in quality of composition and language level, are balanced by a higher level of 
performance in conventions of print, suggesting that focus on one area will affect level of 
perfomiance in other areas, resulting in an eneven overall level of perfomiance for an individual 
entry. 

Rgure 2 compares areas of variability between two entries, dated January 2 and January 1 6. 
illustrating Becky's shift in focus from quality of composition in the first entry to conventions of print in 
the second, with resulting regression in fomier area of focus. Variability of pertomiance here, 
appears to be related to both feature area of focus within a piece of writing and shifting area of focus 
from piece to piece. Resulting regression seems to be balanced by a corresponding progression of 
response in the new area of focus. 

Figure 3 represents a comparison of several selected entries over time, with refocusing 
efforts and increasing control evidenced as Becky's area(s) of focus shifted from entry to entry. 
Growth appears to be reflective of a shifting focus of attention from features of quality of composition 
to features of conventions of print. This pattern of shifting emphasis involves a continuing 
refocusing on conventions of print with refocusing efforts seeming to result in devetopment of 
sustained higher levels of performance in that area. Also apparent is an increasing ability to 
Simultaneously negotiate other aspects of quality of composition. Just as refocus«d areas show 
increased gains in performance, levels of regression decrease. 

In summary. Becky's overall performance illustrates a highly idiosyncratic yet progressive 
path Of development, with similar trends being observed in all subjects in the sample. The notion 
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that children should progress in all areas of production appeared to be refuted by these children's 
behaviors, suggesting that self*selection of feature task focus in a composing attempt yields a more 
thorough understanding of that aspect of the writing process. It further suggests that choice in task 
negotiation may result in greater control over a particular aspect of the conr^sing task than when 
specific tasks are imposed by others. The pattem observed in which shifting of area of focus was 
followed by a refocusing gain, additionally suggests that regression may be a necessary part of the 
process of reorganized experience and conceptual growth. 
Cortciualon/lmpflcationa 

The relationship between self-selection of task and emergent writing devetopment as 
suggested by this study, provides insights into understanding and assessing individual progression 
and behavioral trends among groups. This relationship is particularly important as it influences 
successful negotiation of tasks, and higher levels of conceptu?''7ation toward sustained use of 
conventional written discourse. This finding indicates that assessment of writing which is not 
removed from the context in which it was developed, may serve to more adequately describe 
growth, and to accelerate it as well. 

The interactive relationship between instruction and assessment suggests a redefining of 
assessment as it pertains to emergent writing. This may require a rethink'<ng on the part of test* 
makers, educators and policy-makers regarding the content, context, administration and analysis of 
assessment measures as they are currently being defined. This includes re-examining the current 
use of moment-in-time sampling assessment procedures such as decontextualized group* 
administered topic prompts that do not take into consideration the influences of individual 
progressive tracks. It also suggests a need to reconsider the reporting of achievement data based 
on level of confonnity to a set of established standards or on status relative to age or grade level 
norms. Additionally it suggests interpreting individual progress in terms of frequency pattems of 
individual behaviors rather than on composite averaging of scores. 

In the findings of this study, acknowledgement of the focusing/ refocusing efforts of 
individual subjects was observed to be critical to understanding individual progressive tracks in 
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writing, and in identifying periods of reconceptualization. This phenomenon needs to be further 
explored with larger samples of similar populations and with other populations. Not only should this 
be studied as it pertains to writing development, but also as it influences development in other 
curriculum areas of schooHng. The insights to be gained regarding the role of variability and 
regression and its relationship to current testing and evaluation practices could have dramatic 
consequences for teaching, learning and assessment. 
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Table 1. Criterion Sample N=18 



Grade 



Gender 



Race/Ethnicity 



Average/Age 



Kindergarten 
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3 boys 
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3 girls 
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Key: P/I: Product/Intentions 

SD: Story Development 

D: Decentering 

T/P: Text/Picture Relationship 

D/S: Directionality/Spacing 



S: Spelling 

C/P: Capitalization/Punctuation 

S/P: Speech/Print Match 

LS: Language Structure 



Note. Level 1 behaviors indicates least conventional reponse. 
6 indicates most conventional response. 
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